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FROM A BOOK FUND OOMMEMORATING 

RUTH GERALDINE ASHEN 

CLASS OF 193 I 

It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writings 193 1 
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PREFACE. 



As the following Poems are put under one coyer, some 
slight reminiscences of each may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

After I came, in 1825, to reside in Newcastle I occasion- 
ally visited the seaside, and was much interested with the 
ruins of Tynemouth Priory. Painters delineate their con- 
ceptions upon canvas, but I sketched the buildings, as I 
conceived they would appear in former days, upon my 
fancy, jotting down a few human beings by way of embel- 
lishment ; and as the latter became more and more percep- 
tible, I endeavoured to connect them together in something 
like a romantic tale. By building in verse upon this found- 
ation, "The Tynemouth Nun" was produced. When I 
had written out a fair copy, I sent it to Mrs. Ellis of Otter- 
bum — a lady who always conducted herself towards me 
with much kindness, and to wl^iom I afterwards dedicated 
the poem. Her husband, Mr. Ellis, subsequently trans- 
mitted the manuscript to the late Mr. Adamson of this 
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town, who waited upon me with it, and entreated me to 
allow the piece to be printed for the Typographical Society 
of Newcastle, to which I assented. He spoke of drawing 
up a preface to it, and wished me to supply him with some 
particulars of my personal history, which he said he in- 
tended to introduce, but this I declined from the conviction 
that I had written nothing to excite public curiosity ; and 
having an aversion to be ushered before my fellow-men on 
the score of merit to which I had so very slender a claim, 
any notice or memoir of myself, together with the proposed 
prefatory remarks, were accordingly abandoned. 

Of "The Wind," both the subject and treatment are 
essentially poetical, and as few possess the power of judg- 
ing accurately on this species of composition, the poem can 
only engage the attention of a limited number of readers. 
The wild variation in the sounds of an ^olian harp in- 
duced mo to adopt the free, unconstrained measure in which 
it is written. It lay in manuscript two or three years, and 
at times some passages in it occurred to my recollection with 
the sweetness wo occasionally attach to a mellifluous strain 
of impressive music. I accordingly had it set up in type 
as a tract for private distribution — ^not a singe copy being 
for sale. 

" England" is the last poetical piece I have printed, and 
the encomiums I have received of its merit are numerous. 
Like " The Wind," it came from the press only for circula- 
tion among friends. In construction and execution it differs 
from any thing I had previously written. Though not the 
country of my birth, I am irresistibly impelled to love and 
venerate England ; nor will I yield to the most devoted 
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of her patriots in earnestly desiring she may long con- 
tinue a distinguished example of greatness to every land. 
Her institutions, her laws, her freedom — the liberal views 
and noble-mindedness of the majority of her sons, their de- 
sire of equity and good order — and the renown of her men 
of letters, place her first in the rank of nations. Such 
being her high position, let her maintain it with especial 
care, taking the lead of all in the onward march of improve- 
ment, so that she may continue to be " the observed of all 
observers," in strict integrity of purpose, and ardent devo- 
tion to the principles of JirsTicas and Libeety. 

During the present time we have no great living poet, 
and to this may be ascribed a degree of public apathy to all 
that come before us in the form of verse. Wordsworth 
was perhaps the last of the race, though much that he 
wrote might as well have been in prose. Our mighty 
names of the past are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton. Dryden and Pope, though among the best of 
English versifiers, are exceeded in creative talent — an es- 
sential requisite — by several of our early dramatists. 
Thomson, Cowper, and especially Bums, inspired by what 
they witnessed of nature and life, sang their lays as true 
poets ought to do — the last, however, was evidently the 
greatest, his verse for energy and graphic freedom being un- 
surpassed in any language. Scott and Byron kindle us 
with their themes, as *'with a trumpet" — an unerring 
proof of the bard's power. Each of these men stands apart 
from his fellows, in being possessed of qualities that justly 
entitle him to our most cordial esteem. In the present day 
we have Alfred Tennyson, and perhaps one or two more — 
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true poets, but much of what they write is not free of 
affectation and mannerism — defects that stand in the way 
of their productions becoming more deservedly popular. 
Now, as the mission of the poet, if rightly directed, is to 
elevate humanity, he should not merely be an advocate 
of purity and truth, but " knowing his own worth and 
reverencing the lyre," he must speak from the heart and 
to the heart, in language direct, simple, and intelligible to 
an, if he would have an audience. Viewed in this light, 
poetry appears to me the most beautiful result of the very 
highest art, cherished and directed by the most intellectual 
of men. No object is too obscure for the poet's notice, or 
too lofty for his searching eye ; and thus filled with his 
subject, he gathers tribute both from the material and im- 
material worlds, which he fashions into forms of loveliness 
— ^picturing life in every variety to delight, improve, and 
instruct mankind, not for an age but for all time. 

Let no person, therefore, who would advocate the advance- 
ment of society presume to speak contemptuously of poetry. 
The strains of our most honoured bards contain the noblest 
incentives to virtuous action, and teem with germs of 
wisdom, prompting us to endure, and " be faithful to the 
end ;" they are pregnant with that which breathes vigour 
and heartiness into every heroic purpose, and by their in- 
herent power they make us feel that, though imprisoned in 
tenements of clay, we have within us what is destined for 
immortality. Like garlands ever fresh, green, and blossom- 
ing, they form the most acceptable legacies in the whole 
inheritance of our literature. And we ought to rejoice the 
more that such bequests are not, like costly paintings, or 
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other rare articles of vast price, the exclusive property of a 
privileged few. By the inestimable art of printing, these 
works come before us in the very sentences penned by their 
illustrious authors ; and from the ready sale they command, 
they are produced in such numbers, that, like copies of the 
sacred volume, the higher their intrinsic value may be, the 
more moderate is the price at which they are purchased. 
Thus, should any individual, however low his position, 
cherish a love of poetry, let him not be discouraged in 
the pursuit of what will exalt him both as a moral and 
intellectual being. By denying himself, for a period, 
of some things that "perish with the using," he may, in 
addition to his Bible, procure the writings of a select few 
of our renowned bards, especially of Shakspeare, whence 
at all times he can draw mental nourishment exquisite as 
the most extensive library in the world can supply. 



U.Wi. 



Heweastle-upon- Tyne, 

lOth June, 1858. 



Sweet Poesy has ever been to me 
Like the resplendent beams of Truth divine, 
A light amid the darkness of the world, 
Imparting life to every jojrfiil sense — 
Shewing me beauty in unnoticed things, 
And making fairest objects lovelier still ! 
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THE TYNEMOUTH NUN. 



From mountain ridge to forest cave 
The scattered flowers of summer smile, 

But dark and heavy rolls the wave 
That sweeps round Tynemouth's cloistered pile. 

And high above the restless surge 

A lady lists its deepening roar, 
She marks their course the billows urge, 

And ceaseless lash with foam the shore. 

She gazes from her lattice high, 
When morning springs from ocean's bed; 

The passing skiff attracts her eye, 
On which day's latest beams are shed. 

B 
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But ah ! those eyes they beam not bright. 

That throbbing heart is never gay ; 
Why sleepless dpth she pass the night, 

Why lone and mournful spend the day ? 

At eve her kindled taper gleams 

O'er wave and head-land bright and for ; 

The watchful pilot often deems 
Its flame a little twinkling star. 

Was it affection, rooted deep 

And cherished long, her peace that rent — 
Can it be love disturbs her sleep. 

When years in penance she hath spent ? 

Ah no ! the veil, which shades her brow. 
Tells that her thoughts are heaven-ward turned, 

Her heart the altar, since her vow. 

On which devotion's flame hath burned. 

At matins or at vesper song. 

At midnight laud or earliest prayer, 

Her aspect mild, amid the throng. 
Seems like a seraph's lingering there* 

Years thus have passed — 'tis still the same, 

Unmoved appears her load of grief, 
The sisters mark her drooping frame, 

And vainly strive to yield relief. 
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<< Kosella ! list those warblers sweet, 
<< That carol in the woodland bowers; 

*• And view the turf beneath your feet, 
" All fresh and thickly wove with flowers. 

<< Hark ! mingling with the breakers hoarse, 
" The boatman's song is now begun, 

<< And mark yon vessel's stately course, 
<< How gleams her white sails in the sun. 

" On dewy mead or upland waste, 
<' On sounding shore or heaving sea, 

<< The sweets of summer all can taste, 
" Yea, all beside are glad but thee." — 

" Sisters, 'tis sweet to hear the lark 
<< At dawn of day his matins sing, 

<< 'Tis sweet to stray, and pensive mark 
<< The harebells and the daisies spring. 

" Prayer softens hearts engrossed by crime, 
<< But what can still the fevered brain ? 

" To one, whose sorrow mocks at time, 
<< Burds sing and flowerets bloom in vain. 

<< Call father Eustace — ^in his cell 

<< Hourly he kneels imploring Heaven — 

" I would to him my errors tell, 

<' And sue that I may be forgiven" — 
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The monk approached— his solemn pace 
Resounded o'er the oaken floor, 

Black was the cowl that hid his face, 
And black the floating stole he wore. 

And 'neath that cowl's o*erhanging shade 
His cheek appeared of swarthy hue, 

His eye, when to the light it strayed. 
Was sunk and dull though deeply blue. 

Robust his form, his sinewy hand — 
Bony and strong nor shrunk with age — 

Might seem more fit to grasp the brand. 
Than hold the missal's gilded page. 

But o'er his features lowered a shade 
Of more than sadness ; wasting care 

Or ruined hopes had havoc made 
Within, and left their traces there. 

<< Father," Rosella said, <* I crave 

" Thy blessing ere my sorrows cease ; 

<< Soon shall I reach the lowly grave, 
** And I would wish to die in peace. 

« I live to mourn — ^the vapoury west, 
<' Heavy and dull, emits no ray 

<< That may, as sinks life's sun to rest, 
<< Foretell a bright succeeding day. 
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" Sweet was my mom — a mother's care, 

<< United with a father's love» 
« Reared me, alas I unfit to bear 

" The sorrows I was doomed to prove. 

<' JBut bliss is transient — quickly past 
" My youth, the time of peace and joy ; 

« Then noon approached, and clouds o'ercast 
<< With blackened gloom my changing sky. 

<< King Richard formed the bold design 
<< Of marshalling his warlike bands, 

" The sway of holy Palestine 
<< To rescue from barbarian hands. 

<< And, guided by the general flame 
<< That spread through Europe far and wide, 

" My father, lured by hopes of fame, 
<< Sought glory's palm by Richard's side» 

<< His shafts and bow aside he flung, 
" And grasped the stately pliant spear ; 

<< Down from his neck the buckler hung, 
<< Shone o'er his breast the corslet clear. 

•< Weeping, I thought my burning drops 
'< Would sear the cheeks they trickled o'er ; 

" My mother, wrecked of all her hopes, 
** Though silent, knew not pleasure more. 
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<< The summer sun exhales the dew 

** Enfolded in the opening lea^ 
<< So time, though slow the moments flew, 

*< Allayed, but not erased our grief. 

" And there was one, and he was young, 
<< Graceful, and tall — his auburn hair 

^* In ringlets o'er his shoulders hung, 
<< And curled above his forehead &ir. 

<< In earliest childhood we had played, 
<< Where Jesmond's limpid waters glide ; 

** In Jesmond's sacred chapel prayed 
<< Before the altar, side by side. 

•* Seasons rolled on — ^I knew not why, 
" As Henry paced the sloping green, 

" Turned to the spot my wandering eye, 
" And, lingering, looked — ^myself unseen. 

" I could not tell, as met our eyes, 
" Why blushes rose on Henry's cheek, 

" Why broken words and stifled sighs 
<< W^ould pass as we essayed to speak. 

** We mentioned not our mutual flame, 

<< But rapture, never felt apart, 
<< Flashed on our «ouls, and throbbings came, 

<< Deep, quick, and full, from either heart. 
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<< Asunder, thrilling hopes and fears 

" Crowded upon us — ^fond regret 
** Made hours appear like lengthened years 

<< Of sufferance till again we met. 

*^ Time passed — ^'twas on a summer's night, 

« Soft was the air — the sky above 
<< With twinkling stars was studded bright, 

" When first we breathed the name of love. 

<< Gear shone the moon — the lofty oaks 
<< Along the ground their shadows threw, 

" Howled up the dell the prowling fox ; 
** Sparkled the grass with glistening dew. 

<< Trembled no leaf— no night-breeze sighed, 
** Murmured alone the rippling stream, 

" The woodland tops, afar descried, 
<< Seemed blue beneath the silver beam. 

" While life-blood warmed our breasts, we swore, 
" Whatever scenes we chanced to view, 

" Whatever climes we wandered o'er, 
" Our love should be for ever true. 

" There was, I recollect it well, 

" A tender air I loved to hear, 
*< He played it, and, methought its swell 

<< Was sad and ominous and drear. 
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*< Evd 80 it proved— be MNiglit my hand, 
" And wished to join his lot with mine ; 

** When, severed from his native land, 
<< My father safled for F^destine. 

** Could love o'ersway my heart's deep core, 
** When thus my sire was fiur away ; 

** Urge not your suit, I cried, before 
** Your might is proved in battle firay. 

<< Keen be thy 8ted» 'midst Mosl^n slavey 
^ Till, o'er Jerusalem's ancient towers 

*^ Proud England's banner flaunting waves, 
*^ Then come again and I am yours. 

** Ah I foolish thought — ^to care a child, 
<< Misfortune's storms I little knew ; 

** Left lonely on the world's bleak wild, 
<< I should have prized a friend so true. 

** We parted — Father] do not turn 
<< Thy head, nor lower on me thy brow ; 

<< Thou know'st not how my temples bum, 
<< Nor what I feel and suffer now. 

'* 'Tis like the hour I stood reclined 
" Above mj mother's bed of death, 

<< When she had blessed me, and resigned 
** To righteous heaven her parting breath. 
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<f Then round me seemed a desert drear, 
" My wayward sire had crossed the wave ; 

** He, too, was gone whose name was. dear ; 
" My mother slept within her grave. 

<< Even Jesmond vale its charms had lost, 
<< The trees all bloomed, their foliage gay 

" Looked fresh and green, while sorrow's frost 
" Had shrivelled mine in red decay. ' 

*< I sighed, where'er I turned my feet ; 

<< The hearth where once my parents smiled 
" Was desolate — our garden sweet 

<< Was spoiled — the bushes all grew wild. 

" With aching heart I bade farewell 
" To scenes that gave no longer joy ; 

" Withdrew to Tynemouth's holy cell, 
<< In solitude to live and die. 

" Wild and sublime, I thought the spot 

'' Meet place for those whose minds were riven 

" From earth — ^by all the world forgot, 
<< Their souls, ui^eld, might soar to heaven. 

<< Since then a joyless course of years 
<' Have fled like frightful dreams away ; 

** And I, the wreck of woe and tears, 
<< Remain while all beside decay. 



M 
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** Loi^» long my fiuher^s death I moonied, 
^ I heard how h e in battle M ; 

^ But Henry Bnlmer ne'er retomed 
<< To bless me, since be sighed fivewdL 

<' To bless me! is be still so true! 

" He loved and was repaid with scorn ; 
'< Perhaps, beyond the ocean bhiey 

** He roams, dejected and foriom. 

<< Shackled with chains, periiaps he kneels, 
** To Moslem kings a croodiing sbvre; 

** Perhi^ his heart no longer feels 
<< Life's woes, but moulders in the grare. 

^ If he suryives — ^Heaven be his stay 
<< Till earthly toils and troubles cease ; 

<< If cold and lifeless is his day, 
*^ My prayer is, to his soul be peace. 

<< Those words are from my bosom wrung, 
" Do they accord not with my vow ? 

« Forgive me, fitther ! if my tongue 
** Is bolder than our rules allow. 

*^ But when to awe-inspiring Heaven, 
<< In veneration deep— my heart, 

<< With all its secret strength, is given, 
'' A sigh will still for Henry start. 
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"Oh! father! caU it not a crime; 

<< I struggle hourly to restrain 
" And crush all thoughts of him — buttime 

" Can witness that my pangs are vain. 

" Had fortune shone with kindlier smile 
" O'er us — my joy had been, on earth, 

" His lonely moments to beguile, 
'< Partake his woe— or share his mirth. 

<< If sickness seized his frame, to tend 

" His every want with aspect meek, 
<< And o'er his couch unceasing beod 

" Till coming health should grace his cheek. 

" When round him daricened clouds of care, 
" To chase them with my smiles away ; 

" To raise on high my warmest prayer 
" In his behalf on danger's day. 

<< To gird his falchion by his thigh, 
** And when he went— alone to mourn, 

" And cherish sorrow, till my eye 
" Grew tearless at his loved return. 

** 'Tis vain — those wild ideas spring 

" Like flower^-— my woman heart the earth 

" To which they would too fondly cling, 
" But die the instant of their birth. 
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** Few breathe but fed'aome tiei» unaeePy 
<< A relish to eziBtence give ; 

*< And mine, alas ! long rent have been, 
<< For which I only wished to live. 

** Joyless, I've braved life's stormy deep, 
<< Nor distant seems the peaceful shore, 

<< Where, freed from sorrow, I shall deep, 
<< Nor sigh shall thrill my bosom nuHre."—- 

'j Was it a cloud's efiulgent streak, 

I' Deep crimsoned with the setting sun. 

That, yar3ring, changed the monk's brown cheek, 
As told her tale that trembling nun. 

With arms reclined upon his breast, 
And eyes upraised — a tremor came, 

As night winds stir the leaves at rest. 
And sudden shook his powerful frame* 

He paced the low and vaulted cell ; 

He drew the shafted lattice near ; 
He listened — sure no vesper bell 

Thus early met his watchful ear. 

No freshening sea-breeze whistled round 
The tower's high angles, strong and shrill ; 

Ah ! 'tis a harp's responsive sound — 
The leaves of every shrub are still. 
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Darkened the light a vm^txel olcU 

That through the lattice, lonv was flung ; 

Her beads the nun^deyoutly told. 

Then quick from bended knee she sprung. 

<< Ah ! father, I have heard,*' she said, 

** That melting air in happier hours ; 
<< It is the same my Henry played 

"In Jesmond's ivy-woven bowers. 

<< Admit the minstrel, he may tell 

" Of that far dime beyond the sea, 
" Where, 'neath the sacred banners, fell 

" The pride of Europe's diivalry." — 

" The convent gates," the monk replied, 

" To houseless heads are open flung ; 
" Nor is our kindliest boon denied 

"To those whose hands the harp have strung."— 

Advanced from out the cell the monk: 
" Ho ! porter, caU the minstrel here" — 

Then round a column's base he shrunk, 
To dash away a starting tear. 

In garb of forest green arrayed, 

But faded from its former hue, 
The minstrel low obeisance made, 

When first Rosella met his view. 
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Deem not he sought Ibr eardily gaiiiy 
By bending thus at woman's feet ; 

When lady lore could fire his strauiy 
'Twas joy to yield her rever^K^e meet. 

Deep lines his aged cheek retained 
Of time's advances, sure, though slow ; 

His parting locks, that yet remained, 
Were white as Cheviot's drifted snow. 

His eye alone, of all beside. 

Preserved, unquenched, its youthAil fire, 
It told his soul, with conscious pride. 

In song could heaven-ward still aspire. 

His harp, whose strings, when firmly Inraced, 

In stately halls had often rung. 
Of many a gem and pearl defiu;ed. 

Before his breast suspended hung. 

Friendless, and wandmng on, he shared 
The Poet's gifi^Mi boon of prmse; 

Although his mien and form declared * 
That once he knew (^brighter days. 

« Harper !" Rosella said, " thy art 
<< Recalls past visions to my brain ; 

" He surely knew to melt the heart, 
<< Who taught thee such a plaintive strain. 
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** But England did not give thee birth, 
<< Or those who list thy measures meet, 

<< Requite not as they ought thy wortb*-* 
" Bare is thy vest, and worn thy feet."— 

<< Lady !" the minstrel said, ** that air> 

** In peasant's cot, or baron's haU, 
<* In cloistered ceU, or palace Mt, 

<< Is heard and {urized alike by att. 

<< In youth, my good harp by my side, 
** The plains of France I traversed o'er ; 

<< A minstrel's skill my highest pride-^ 
** Tradition's page my chiefest lore. 

«< To Richard of the lion heart, 

** Of chivalry the blazing sun, 
^< I often sung, though rude my art, 

** Of ladies loved and battles won. 

<< If sadness lowered upon his brow, 

<< Whene'er I tuned the harp divine, 
<< As, with the lay my breast would glow, 

** His kindling spirit rose with mine. 

<< And he would list the music sweet, 
*' And when the song was wild and high, 

<< With joy his mounting heart would beat, 
<' With rapture beam his fervid eye. 
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** His kindred feelings won my love ; 

<< Our souls in unison were true ; 
** He, who a minstrers skill can prove, 

<< Must have a minstrel's ardour too. 

'< In famed Nemosia's lofty towers, 

*^ To Berangaria fair and yoimg, 
'< As gay we spent the nuptial hours, 

« Full many a melting air I simg. 

<< And many a lovely eye shone bright ; 

<< Foamed many a wine-cup to the brim ; 
** But, midst the throng, I marked a knight, 

<< All seemed to taste delight but him. 

*^ The glowing maids that led the dance, 
" Whose forms were shaped in beauty's mould, 

<< Drew from his eyes no amorous glance, 
<< Thawed not his soul so deadly cold. 

" His long and deep-drawn sighs to calm ; 

<< His settled languor to remove ; 
** To pour o*er sorrow music's balm, 

" 1 tried my art— the theme was love ! 

" He seized my harp — ^he brushed the strings, 
" He touched at first some plaintive lays, 

** And then he played that air, which brings 
" To you the scenes of former days. 
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^< Struck with the magic of his skill, 
<< I sought his friendship — but the hue 

** Of sadness o'er his features still, 
<< In aU its darkness, memory threw. 

<< And I have seen when his distress 
« Was such as words can ne'er reveal, 

<< Those pangs were his of consdouness 
<< The gasping severed head will feel. 

'^ And if he strove to banish thought, 
" And cherish festive joy — 'twas vain ! 

** Another hour its anguish brought 
" Back on his tender heart again. 

<< Though long and silently he grieved, 

" His sorrow's cause I never knew ; 
** He told me not, but I believed 

<* Some maid had prov'd to him untrue : 

** And, like a rose, whose leaves are spread, 

<< Catching the sun's effulgent rays, 
** If when dark clouds are o'er it shed, 

<< It droops, it withers, and decays. 

^* So had he basked in love's bright beam, 
<< But when its glance was turned from him, 

<< His pilgrimage o'er earth did seem 
<< As through some desert dull and dim. 
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« No blossoms fair, no freshening streams; 

<< No scattered hamlets, smiling gay; 
*^ No genial sun's enlivening beams 

<< Beguiled his lonely lengthened wdy. 

<< Yet o'er this ruin of his mind, 
^* At intervals, one ray was cast ; 

<< The joy that prostrate nations find 
'* In musing o'er their glory past. 

" From Cyprus' fertile isle our bark 

" Swift bounded o'er the yielding wave ; 

<< Ah ! then, 'twas sweet to sit and mark 
" Our prow the foaming waters lave. 

« But sweeter to that warrior's ear, 

" When other eyes were closed in sleep, 

<< The changes of that air to hear, 
<< Soft floating o'er the moon-lit deep. 

<' For music had to him a spell ; 

*^ Gently and soft it soothed his woes ; 
^' And when the stilly evening fell, 

^< With the round moon my notes arose**- 

'< Yet short the solace I could yield ; 

<< When pressed our keels the Syrian shore, 
" Arose the camp-^the battle field, 

« The marshalled host — ^the trumpets' roar. 
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^* The neighing war-horse champed the bit, 
^< And, proudly prancing, reared on high ; 

<< Each warrior's dauntless brow was knit, 
<< Each banner, streamiiig, kissed the sky. 

<< Perhaps his woe-wrung heart it braced, 
<< That bane of peace he seemed to feel ; 

<< Where death or danger thickest pressed, 
** There fiercest flashed his wrathful steel. 

<< At Acre's walls applause he won, . 

<< Ere Qn the towers our standards flew ; 
*^ And in the field near Askalon, 

<< Three turbaned Moslem chiefs he slew. 

<' That eve, with toil and slaughter spent, 
<< Throughout the camp our warriors lay ; 

** I, wandering, missed him from his tent, 
** Nor he returned at dawn of day. 

<< Mom came — the sun his glory shed 

<< Serenely o'er the carnage field ; 
'* I sought him th^e, midst heaps of dead, 

^< And found his splintered spear and shield. 

" The worst I knew — ^what could I more ; 

** I did not see his clay inumed; 
'< But, from my bosom's inmost core, 

" In anguish deep his death I mourned. 
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<< His friendsh^) waiB no sai^iiig — sprung 
<' In one short night— H)f winds to be 

<< The sport — for to my heart it clung 
<< Like ivy round the forest tree. 

" The time we met — though wasting years, 
<< Long, deadening, dull, have passed between- 

<< Bright to my spirit still appears, 
^< As sunshine o'er some youthful scene* 

<< May I relate— -when blood, the best 
<< Of Europe, drenched Judea's sands 

<< Like water — ^how I went in quest 
<< Of England's king through hostile lands. 

<< Each fort I sought, devoid of fear, 

" My harp the solace of my way, 
<< Till that loved strain aroused his ear, 

'< As deep in prisoned ceU he lay. 

<< His freedom gained — ^he loathed a tame 

<< Inactive life — ^his leading stmr 
'< Was glory — and he thought its flame 

<< Blazed only o'er the camp of war. 

<< At last he fell, and with him died 

*< All my bright hopes that long were dear ; 

<< No kindred soul his place suf^lied 
<< Within my breast, its gloom to cheer. 
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<< My grief the change o£ scenes effiiced— 
« Fair Greece^ her brightest days were o'er ; 

*< Yet, pilgrim-like, her shrines I traced, 
<< That hallowed were by classic lore. 

** And. every spot, where legends say 
<< In nameless bounds her mighty slept, 

<< Whose memory shall not pasd away, 
<< I sought, and o'er then* ashes wept. 

" They made me drunk with love of i&me, 

<< It seemed my only heaven of bliss ; 
** And every feeling, every aim, 

<< Became subservient but to this. 

^< O'er fields, where freedom's heroes won 

" Immortal glory, I have been — 
*< Thermopylae and Marathon 

*' My feet have trode, my eyes have seen. 

*< For though my hand can wake the strings 

*^ Of music, it has grasped the steel ; 
<^ And all the file that ardour brings 

<< To warrior's hearts 'twas mine to feel. 

" Yet, when the sword was in the sheath^ 
<< And zeal was hushed, regret returned^ 

^ Bidding me curse the work of death, 
<< And mix my tears with those who mourned. 
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" My soul partook of all that came, 

<< Cities in waste^ or ruins grey ; 
<< Mont Blanc's hoar brow or Etna's flame \ 

<< Filled it with thoughts sublime as they. 

<< Yea, every season's varying tanOf 
<< Sweet Summer's smiley or genial Spring, 

<< Rich Autumn's wealth, or Winter's storm,. 
<< Did joy to me and rapture bring* 

" For others' grief my heart hath felt, 
<< And I have tasted others' weal ; 

*< At beauty^s footstool have I knelt, 
<< And caught the wounds no time can heal. 

<< She died, who should have made this earth 
** A heaven to me — Oh ! she was bright ! 

<< Purer than aught of mortal birth, 
<< Fair as the morning beam of light.^ 

** Yet feelings keen and taste refined 
" Should not be prized on earth below ; 

<< Small bliss, through life, I've known, and find 
** Still less, andj ah! too much of woe t 

<< Old age has silvered Blondel's head, 
«* My joys, like childhood-visions fly ; 

<< Kindred and friends, aU, all are dead, 
^ Unknown I live, unmourned I die."-f- 
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Who presses firm the Minstrel's hand ? 

Who grasps Rosella, sinking low ? 
Tis Father Eustace, see him stand, 

His black cowl raised above his brow. 

** Blondel !" he said, ** no longer mourn, 

" Thy former friend behold in me ; 
<< Rosella t bid thy peace return,^ 

<< Thy long-lost lover looks on thee ! 

" From slavery's chains, through perils vast, 
^< I sped, and reached my native shore ; 

<< Enough, we live, and meet at last, 
*^ Till death approach, to part no more." — 

Then heaved the father's heart with joy. 

As on his arm Rosella hung ; 
Tears, moistening, dimmed old Blondel's eye. 

When round his comrade's neck he clung. 

As smiles the eve, when clouds and rain 
Fly off, that dark, obscured the height 

Of noon, and warm, o'er hiU and plain. 
Breaks forth the sun's refulgent light — 

So passed to them lifers close of day. 
Who proved that hope of earthly bliss 

Bright sparkled, only to betray 
Its followers, in a sphere like this. 
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They looked to regions where the just 
And good survive — the chosen few. 

Whom, after death, we fondly trust 
To meet— if sages tell us true. 

But oft would Blondel sit alone. 
On summit of the rocky steep, 

And, pensive, muse on seasons gone. 
And gaze upon the dark blue deep — 

And try of former days to sing. 
Tuning his harp, while zephps blew 

Harmoniously o'er every string. 
And waved his locks of silver hue. 

Roll ages on — ^the scene is changed ! — 
Witliin the nave their ashes sleep ; 

Above them roofless walls are ranged. 
Beneath them rolls the surging deep. 

And not unwept their narrow bed — 
The drizzling dew from ocean spray 

Upon the nettled turf is shed. 
That holds their undistinguished clay. 

They slumber not Unhymned — though pent 
In earth, like roots that wait the spring, 

Through crumbling arch and yawning rent. 
The howling winds their requiem sing. 
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And when those ruins, o'er them piled, 

Shall level with the ei^h return, 
Old Ocean, dashing hoarse and wild 

Above their tomb, will ceaseless mourn. 



NOTES 



TO 

THE TYNEMOUTH NUN. 



But dark and heavy roUt the wave^ 

That sweeps round TynemouWt cloigtered jpile,'~'P. 1. 
The ruins of Tjnemouth Priory are situated on a promon- 
toiy about half a mile northward from the mouth of the river 
Tjne. A high perpendicular rock surrounds it on the north 
and east and partly on the south, and on the west side a wall 
or mound is drawn across, and continued along the brow of a 
rapid dedivitj, till it reaches the rock on the south side. 
The Castle, a rude old building, stands at an angle of this wall, 
with the gate- way passing beneath it. From the position of 
the ground, and the ease with which it might be fortified, the 
dte of the Prioiy must always have been a place of great im- 
portance. This, at first, had induced the Romans to use it as a 
station. Afterwards, when the pride of Rome, with her im- 
perial standards, were laid prostrate in the dust, and Scandinavia, 
fertile in numbers, sent her hordes over the ocean, to waste 
and depopulate the British shores, Edwin, King^of Northum- 
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bria, chose this spot, as a place of religion, that it might be 
safe from their attacks. About the beginning of the seventh 
centurj, a building was constructed chieflj for Nuns, amcmgst 
whom was the celebrated Verica, who presented Saint Cuth« 
bert with a robe of fine linen, which the holy num, notwith- 
standing his antipathy to women, kept for his winding sheet. 
In the ninth century, although its security would be conside- 
rable, it was frequently plundered and destroyed by those 
northern pirates. Tosti, Earl of Northumberland, in the 
eleventh century, rebuilt it from the foundation ; and Robert 
de Mowbray, a succeeding Earl, endowed and filled it with 
Black Monks, firom St. Alban*s, in Hertfordshire. He like- 
wise made a grant of it to the Monastery of St. Alban's for ever, 
which grant was confirmed, first by William Aufiis, and after- 
wards by Edward I. In the reign of Henry YIII. it was sur- 
rendered, and it suffered, in the Reformation, the &te of other 
monasteries.— ^rsfuTi Newcagtle, VoL II, p. 65. 

This place is now used as a military station. From the bat- 
tlements above the rock the view is delightful ; a huge extent 
of country appears on one side, and on the other a seemingly 
boundless ocean stretches itself &rther than the eye can reach. 
On the finest day in summer a cool breeze sets in to the land. 
The waves, white with foam, chafe the shore, and their hoarse 
sound is heard distinctly on the top of the rock. Close to the 
beholder, the ruins of the Priory rise in naked, but venerable 
grandeur; and through the pointed arches, and mouldering 
gaps of the walls, the blue sky appears bright and serene. But 
the number of visitors, at all times, prevent the venerator of 
antiquity fi*om indulging himself in those feelings which the 
ruins of Tynemouth Priory would have excited, if situate in a 
wild dell, or hid in a shady unfrequented wood. 
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The monk ofproached, jtr.— P. 4. 
A few of the religious edifices in Britain, at the beginning 
of the I3th century, were occupied by nuns; but by(ftr the 
greater number, and those which were most splendidly deco- 
rated, or magnificently constructed, were in the possession (^ 
monkSi The orders of firiars had their rise immediately after 
this period. To those who may wish to know the difference 
between those two sects of men, I offer the following extract 
fix>m the writings of a living author, who reciurs to our me- 
mory, in some measure, like good old venerable Henry Mack- 
enzie, and who has long administered to our knowledge, though 
not sometimes with the effect that the latter has done to our 
feelings and imagination.—" The great basis of distinction 
** between these classes, as derived firom the principles of their 
** original institution was, that the monks were forbidden to 
*' posses any private property, but had all things in common; 
** while the firiars abjured the possession of all property, whe- 
« ther private or in common. The monks, therefore, soon 
** came to possess, from the donations and bequests of the pious, 
«• immense revenues. They inhabited stately buildings, the 
** very ruins of which, in the eye of the man who loves to 
" transport himself into the Umes of old, are still among the 
*• ornaments of the lands in which they lived. •••*••• 
••••••••••. The firiars had no magnificent palaces, like 

** the monks ; no thrones, painted windows, and stately architec- 
** ture; they were, for the most part, Wanderers on the' &ce of 
*' the earth. In these respects they professed to act on the 
** model of Christ and his apostles, to take no thought Jbr the 
** morro»f to have no place where to lay their head, and to be 
** indebted for the necessaries of existence to the spontaneous 
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** a letter which he had lately received fin>m his kdj love, 
*' commendiiig his noble chevimice, deeLaring that herheart 
** was now hia^ and praying him to return to. her forthwith, 
** without exposiiig himself to further peril.*'— -AfUb* Ckboalfy^ 
Vol,J,p.20B. 

Grodacroft says, the English lady wrote to Sir John Walton, 
** That when he had kept the adventurous castle of JDoi^las 
** seven yeares, then he might thinke himselfe worthy to be a 
** sutor to her. Upon this occaraon Waiton tooke upon' him 
** the keeping of it, and succeeded to ITuruiwaU (its fenaer 
** keeper) ; but he ran the same fortune (being slain) with ihe 
<• rest that were belfore him. ''—Fbf. /, p, 29. Seiako Bariom^s 
Bruce, Bock VI. 

ButHenry Buhner ne'er retumetU^-^P* 10. 

** By a grant remaining in the augmentation office, about 
*' the date of 1190, it appears that Henry de fiiilemer gave, in 
** firankalmoigne, and confirmed to St Oswin of Tynemouth, 
*< and the monks serving God in that place, fbr the health of 
'* his soul and the souls of his ancestors, twenty-eight acres and 
«• a half of land, in his demesne in the fields of Jesemuth, near 
'* Newcastle upon Tyne^-^^UniversU tancte matrit ecdetie JUHs, 
" ad quot presentes htere pervenerint : Henricut de Bukmer talutem. 
** ScioHt me carUatit intuitu concettUie et deditte et hoc mea pre- 
** jfit^ carta con/lrmatte Deo et heato Oswino de Tynemu et Monom 
** cMt ibidem Deo servientibut pro salute anime mee, et pro Mohite 
" animarum antecestorum meorum viginii et octo acrat et dknUUam 
** terre de meo domknco in Campus de Jesemu • • • • • haberid^ ^ 
** tenend^ in puram ^ liberam j* perpetuam elemotHmam^ 4^*-— 
Brands Newcasiie, Vol, //, p,11. 
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All the dftte of this grant coiiicictefl nearij with the time that 
lUchard L prepared to embark for the Hoi j Land, it is proba- 
ble that Henry de Bulemer accon^Muiied him thither. In these 
'^tanaas, the reader will observe I have availed myself of the 
above dxcumstance. . 

Nor it our MndRett UtoH denied^ 

To th09C whote hands the harp have *trung.~^P, 13. 

Althwigh in some of the monasteries no minstrel was al- 
lowed to enter the gates ; jet, in others, they not only gained 
admisBi<»i» but received considerable presents from the bre- 
tiam, and officers, fbr their songs and diverting aets, &G. The 
fidlowing passage occurs in pr. Percy's Essay on the Ancient 
Minstrels ^-«** In the reign of King Henry XI* we have upon 
** record the name of Galfred or Jeffrey, a harper, who, in 
•* 1180^ received a corrody or annuity from the Abbey of Hide, 
** near Winchester ; and as in the early times, every harper 
** was expected to sing, we cannot doubt but this reward was 
*' given him fbr his music and his songs.*'— JZe%tie» qf Ancient 
Foeky9 yok I,f, 2& See other inetancet in T. fVarton, jr. 

In famed Nemotia^M lofty towers. 

To Berangariajhir and young.'-^P. 16. 

Amongpt the iskmds celebrated fbr giving rise to the Greek 
Ifytholflgy, few are more eminent than that of Cyprus. On 
its shores Venus arose from the foam of the sea; her iavou- 
rite dwelling place was at Paphos, on its western coast ; and 
on its south side stood Old Limassol, or Amathus, distinguished 
fixr an elegant temple consecrated to Venus and Adonis, where- 
in was preserved a rich necklace of precious stones, ornamented 
with gold, the work of Vulcan, and given by him to Hermione.. 
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King Kichard I. on his way to PalestiBe conquered this iaUuul,. 
and at New Limaasol, or Nemotla^ espoused the Princess Be* 
rangaria. Blondel de Nesle, his fiuthful .minstrel, is well 
known to the general reader. 

ThermopyUt and Marathoiu-^P, 21. 

Of all the great battles that have been fought, none are sur- 
rounded with a brighter halo of glory than those above men- 
tioned. Marathon stands a proof of what can be accompE^ed 
by free men defending their country, and Thermc^ylse pre* 
sents an (example in regard to the number and valour of self* 
devoted patriots, to which history can bear no paralleL As 
battles, they have some resemblance to the Literature and 
Architecture of Greece, and cannot be surpassed by any other 
nation. Those who endeavoured to withstand the progress of 
the arms of victorious Rome before she was mistress of the 
world, as in the case of Galgacus, at the battle of the Gram- 
pians, were entitled to much more honour than the conquerors 
themselves. The Roman Generals, when they entered the 
capitol in triumph, would dazzle, perhaps, the eyes of the dti* 
zens, who might possibly imagine the sight was glorious ; but 
alas ! such scenes were purchased with the blood of the inno- 
cent, and by depriving of their liberty the inhabitants of whole 
nations, whose freedom was likely of more value to them, than 
all the civilized arts their conquerors could introduce. 

The Romans were greedy of power, and eager to enlarge 
their empire. The Greeks were desirous that theirs should be 
renowned, and strove to enrich it with works of art, which 
after a lapse of 2000 years, have excited the wonder and vene- 
ration of surrounding kingdoms. The Romans were warriors^ 
iuU of enterprise and perseverance. The Greeks were patriots. 
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and instead of encroaching on the countries of others, their 
aims, their motiyes, their wishes, and their feelings, were all 
dilrected to the wel&re and glory of their own. Other nations, 
in after times, have only produced a single patriot through a 
course of ages. Switzserland has her Tell, England her 
Hampden, and Scotland her Wallace. Bannockbum is de- 
serving of nearly the same place in Scottish history that Ma- 
rathon occupies in that of Gireece ; but the patriotism of Bruce 
and his ibUowers, blazed not spontaneously like that of the Gre- 
cians ; it had to be stirred up by the insults and cruelties 
of the English, till it acquired that flame which was necessary 
to prove effective. When fully kindled, however, its warmth 
was great, and the bosom of that Scotsman is cold indeed, 
who is acquainted with the history of his country, and can 
traverse the field of Bannockbum without emotion. Floddon 
is not worthy of the same praise, as the proceedings of the 
Scottish king arose more from chivalric enthusiasm, than firom 
a determined resolution to ruin the independence of England. 
Those fields of battle only are truly glorious, where the hostile 
attack of a grasping enemy, whose motive alone was conquest, 
has been repelled or opposed by the worshippers of liberty, in 
defence of their native land ; and the names of those heroes, 
by whose valour their countxy was rescued from slavery, or 
who nobly perished attempting such things, deserve to be en- 
rolled first on the scroll of immortality. 
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I would my hMrt 
Were like » harp that thon, •weet Wind, mightst play 
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Through each rerolring season of the year, 
As harmonise with Nature. 
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Wandering spirit 

On viewless wing, 

Who a boundless region dost inherit 

That thou may*8t bring 

Vigour to all 

Subsisting around this moving ball, 

Whether thou art like a mortal dwelling 

Within thy fabled cave, 

Or away to the hills 

And mountains, 

RufHing the rills 

And fountains. 

Or distant far on the ocean, swelling 

Higher each ridgy wave, 

O list to me ! 

I have loved thee long; 

Varied and free 

Was every note 

Blown from thy shell in my early days. 
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So in praise 

Would I now devote 

Gladly to thee 

A simple song. 



At break of day 

When the dark 

Aurora had not chased away, 

Though the lark, 

Up high and higher from the earth ascending, 

Commenced his lay, 

Both praise and gladness in the music blending, 

IVe felt thee awake, 

And only make 

A motion slight enabling me to mark 

Thou wert enjoying . 

The freshness of the mom, 

Or thy early hours employing 

In drinking fragrance from the blossom'd thorn. 

Then while bright 

Came forth the light 

All brilliant in array. 

Revealing how the dew, 

On every leaf that grew, 

In liquid pearls innumerable lay, 

More cout»tantly yet faint thy sighs were given. 

As if from leaf or spray 

Thou would'bt not on the clay 

One diamond shake ; 

But round it play 

Until it should betake 

Itself to Heaven. 
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in. 

When with a smik, 

Or ^shedding tears, 

The Spring appears 

Like damsel void of guile, 

Nor distant clinging, 

Young Hope and Joy 

Their time employ 

The earliest buds of promise to her bringing ; 

Tet hath she fears 

Thai when thou once her confidence hast won, 

Like faithless lover 

The wide world over, 

Thou wilt all reckless blight the plants she rears. 

And leave her thus undone. 

Again when thou art true, 

As clouds are winging 

Mild genial moisture o'er the welkin blue, 

While flowers of every hue 

Are upward springing, 

And birds the livelong day are loudly singing, 

With what delight 

Both day and night 

Thy amorous suit thou often dost pursue, 

TiU at last she emboldened grows, 

And, fresh as a rose 

In bloom, 

Deems it her duty 

To meet thee 

And greet thee. 

Blooming in beauty 

And breathing perfume. 
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IV. 

Then as sweet Summer 

Welcomes the birth 

Of each new-comer 

Upon the earth, 

She gorgeously dresses 

In garments of green, 

While wreathed o'er her tresses 

A garland is seen. 

See, her eye in rapture glances 

On the pleasures that surround ber ! 
Lo I how wantonly she dances 

With a thousand loves around her ! 

First in thy place 

Thou too art there, 

Fanning her face, 

Lifting her hair ; 

Kissing each blossom 

That blows on her breast, 

Till on that bosom 

She lull thee to rest 

O that I 

With thee at such a time, 

Might onward fly 

From bower to bower, 

Spending each happy hour 

Beneath so mild a sky 

When Nature's self was in her glorious prime ! 

And aller I had roved o'er many a clime, 

Seeing the jocund earth, 

In all her moods of mirth. 

Upon an evening when the sun 

His course had nearly run, 

And feeling life was like a twice-told tale, 
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I would resign me quietly to death , 

In the verdant vale 

Where first I drew my breath. 



I own thee 

As thou hadst been my first love, 

Yet bave I known thee 

Most stern and sullen prove ; 

For when eaqh bush and tree 

And fertile le% 

Put on their garments gay. 

That they might 

All bright 

Do honour to Nature's holyday, 

Imperious and high 

I have heard thee come 

In thy majesty. 

Striking dumb 

The sounding rills 

And the vocal harmony 

That every sweet secluded valley fills ; 

Ay, careering aloud 

And booming afar 

Like the voice of the thunder cloud. 

Thou hast taken the forests proud 

By their tufted locks 

And lashed them ; 

Or in shocks 

Together dashed them, 

Till sky and earth rang out with frightful war. 

Amid such strife, 

I have felt how small 

The hold witlial 

1 had of life. 
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And Melancholy with a look so cold 

Would try my better will to brave, 

Saying how the grave 

Where reptiles creep, 

Were a fitting place for me to sleep ; 

But I laid hold 

On the Lord, 

Whose single word 

Stiird thee upon the lake of Galilee, 

And strength to me was given 

As if from heaven. 

Knowing my Bedeemer*s blood 

From Satan's brood 

Made me free, 

VI. 

When Autumn sear 

Amid falling leaves, 

The store of the year 

Would gather in sheaves, 

He looks at thee coldly 

In midst of his joy, 

Lest thou too boldly 

His treasures destroy ; 

fiut welcome thou comest if gentle and mild. 

Roving away like a sportive child. 

Or playing. 

From side to side, 

Over acres wide 

Of yellow grain 

Upon bank or plain. 

And every stalk thereon at pleasure swaying, 

Till the whole seems to be 

With its waves of gold, 
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A smnmer-sea 

O'er the valleys roll'd. 

O how pleasant 

Art thou 

To the brow 

Of the peasant, 

When his utmost strength exerting 

Upon the bounteous land, 

Thou art energy imparting 

To the toiling reaper-band I 

As I in the field 

The sickle did wield, 

If from out that throng 

Arose some Matron's song, 

Or lay. 

Which told of a former day. 

How I bent mine ear 

The music to hear. 

And bless'd thee for bringing 

To me 

So faithfully 

Every syllable dear 

Of the words she was singing ! 

VII. 

As Winter chill 
From the freezing north, 

Over dale and hill 
Gomes shivering forth. 
At times he will stand 
Among snow and sleet, 
With birds in his hand 
And beasts at his feet ; 
His white hairs few 
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In reeds are boand ; 

On his beard the dew 

Is like the boar-frost found. 

Behold 

How the icicles hang from his robe of frieze 1 

And how rough and cold 

He looks on the fold 

Where the drooping sheep 

Under covert keep, 

Biting the bark from shrubs and trees ! 

Full near 

To the kindly fire, 

With aspect severe, 

He can make us retire ; 

And ofl to assist him in pinching us sore, 

Thou dost keenly blow 

And whistle aloud. 

Till with sifting snow, 

In a shroud 

The earth as if dead is covered o'er : 

Even then thou wilt sweep 

Above her sleep, 

And wantonly whirl 

The white drift high, 

Till on plain and mountain ranged. 

In many a rude but fantastic curl. 

Like waves of 'the mighty deep 

To alabaster changed, 

It stretches away to the verge of the sky. 

Again, thou dost softly breathe. 

And soon is thy power 

On the wide waste felt, 

For the loftiest wreath 

Will silently melt 



THE WIND. 

As the dew-drop sheeny 

That stays but an hour 

On the village green. 

vni. 

Perhaps 'tis at night 

Under darkness' yail| 

As thou comest with might 

And dost fiercely assail 

Tottering wall^ 

Trembling tower, 

Shaking all 

By thy power, 

That thou causest the stoutest heart to quail. 

Thou canst scourge the land 

Like a thrashing floor. 

And strew on the dust 

At each furious gust 

Some lofty dwelling. 

As thou wert telling 

Man nerer more 

Upon such to employ a presumptuous hand. 

Yet more dreadful still 

Art thou on the sea. 

When each wave, a running hill. 

Rolls fearfully : 

These like the Highlands 

With thundering roar 

Thou will dash on the islands 

And along the shore. 

Ah then, amid depth of gloom. 

What chance is left 

In an oak-ribb'd ship for the sailor's life? 

Of all aid bereft. 
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When the billows and sky are thus at strife, 

He sinks in a living tomb. 

Wild and sublime 

At such a time 

Thine awful rage 

No mortal can assuage ; 

Yet thou only dost fulfil 

The Almighty's will ; 

For whether thy course be on sea or land. 

An agent thou art in his powerful hand. 

IX. 

Amid solitude 

Or the city's hum 

Where crowds together come. 

There are beings rude 

Whom Spring cannot charm, 

Nor Summer warm. 

To raise 

At mom or night 

A carol of delight 

In their Maker's praise. 

More duteous thou 

Fleeting around, 

Whether on plain or mountain's brow, 

Dost by thy sound 

Widely proclaim 

All honour to His exalted name ; 

Leading the morning song 

That rises sweet 

The woods and fields among ; 

And in concert meet, 

Through evening's shade. 

Joining the hymn by the streamlets made. 
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Nor is thy noble theme 

Of homage to the Power Supreme 

Limited in space 

Either by time or place ; 

For as Spring renews 

With genial dews 

The landscape rare ; 

Or when Summer fair 

Revels in health 

Among boundless wealth ; 

Or as Autumn reaps 

Abundance into heaps, 

And while Winter drear 

Mourns the decline of the dying year, 

Over each clime are thine anthems given, 

Lauding the Ruler of earth and heaven. 

X. 

In thy train 

Cometh rain 

If thou blowest bland 

A single day 

From the valleys gay 

Of the southern land. 

There is death 

In thy breath 

To the flowers 

In our bowers, 

When in autumn-tide 

From the northern sky 

O'er the mountains wide 

Thou art sounding high. 

If again from the eastern coast 

Thou comest in league with hail or frost, 
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The aged tell of thy prowess keen ; 

For with aching pain 

Thou wilt visit each strain, 

And boldly search where an wound hath been. 

But in all thy various wanderings 

We enjoy the best 

As thou bringest gladness on thy wings 

From the smiling west : 

Thence on a mom or an afternoon 

lu the joyful month of merry June, 

Thou will come so meek 

And breathe on my cheek, 

While each blade on the lea-— 

Every leaf on the tree 

Bounds with delight to be tipt by thee. 

At such an hour so sweet a grace 

Glistens in Nature's winning face, 

That my heart will teem 

And mantle o'er 

With fervent love to her more and more. 

Till I deem, 

If I had with me a gentle mate 

That my home might not be desolate, 

I could leave without regret my books 

And the busy haunts of men, 

To pass my life in the distant nooks 

Of the forest or the glen : 

Else I would stray 

On the wild sea-beach by day, 

To muse upon men and ages pass*d away ; 

Looking up at night 

To the stars so bright 

In adoration high. 

And grateful love 
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To Him above 
Who made the land and sky. 

XI. 

Thou hast been to me 

A companion dear, 

For when none were near, 

Thy minstrelsy 

Piping so free 

Ever was grateful to mine ear. 

And I also may tell 

In every mood thou wouldst suit me well : 

Was Love my theme: — 

How oft 

Came thy sighs so soft 

And whisperings low, 

As if most plainly thou wouldst show 

All that could pass in that happy dream ! 

Did I seek for mirth : — 

A more playful thing 

Than thee I could find not on the earth, 

For light as a fairy. 

Thou never wert weary 

Sporting around me and gambolling. 

If my soul in gratitude 

Hymn'd forth praise to the source of good — 

The Most High : — 

Neither solemn choir nor organ's peal 

Ever made me feel. 

Or had power to evoke 

The emotions which thou in thy grandeur awoke. 

And wafted direct to the sky. 

When the frost of grief 

Left my hopes sear. 
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Nor hath Albion's Island free, 
Dearer than the rest — 

The first and best 
Of all that stud the sea, 
Been overlook'd by thee 1 

For many a tide 

Thou did'st lovingly glide 

Over Shakspeare's face, 

As abroad he went 

The greatest of his race, 

Or lay reclined. 

Amply content 

To enrich his mind 

With observance of more through Creation's plan 

Than mortal beside could ever scan. 

Again, thou would'st frolic round 

Immortal Milton's form. 

Who braved the storm 

Of evil days, 

And, listening thy sound, 

Sang out the peerless Song 

That for ages long 

Will "justify to man God's wondrous ways." 

xnr. 

Breath of air 

Moving athwart the landscape fair, 

For all the years thou hast seen 

Thou art mild on an eve like this. 

And balmy thy kiss 

As if one month old thou had'st only been 1 

When I was a boy 

On the lone hill side. 

Viewing Summer from her hand 
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Strew profusion o'er the land, 

I accounted it joy 

In thy presence to abide. 

Then as manhood brought 

Disappointment and care, 

Laying sources of thought 

And feeling bare, 

How oft have I sighed to forsake 

The crowded street, 
That more freely I might partake 
Of thine InHuence sweet ! 
Even now, when mingling hairs of gray 
Show the afternoon of a fleeting day, 
Thou art welcome to me 
As the hum of the bee, 
Or the dawn of morn : 
And when I am borne 
Away from the living to rest with the dead, 
If a fresh green turf be over me laid 
Where a daisy or two will bloom, 
There I hope in the joyous Spring 
Thou wilt often wave thy breezy wing ; 
And through Winter's gloom. 
The season long, 
Raise thy song 
Above my tomb I 
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Faib England, may one draught be mine 

From out the fountain gushing free 
That once inspired thy bards divine 

When they began to sing of thee! 
And while thy features I survey 

Or muse on all thy boundless fame. 
Would that my simple earnest lay 

Were worthy of thine honoured name I 

II. 

Within thy bounds I was not bom, 

But when a child I could descry 
Thy northern barrier rising stem — 

Old Cheviot soaring to the sky : 
And since I came to dwell in thee 

Amid thy wilds and meadows green, 
Long years are gone, yet thou to me 

Hast like a kindly mother been. 



ENGLAND. 



III. 



Glittering beneath their skies of blue 

How clear thy winding rivers run ; 
Thy lowly dales how fair to view 

Expanding to the summer sun : 
Or leading to some airy height 

How sweet thine uplands stretch away, 
When blushing deep in golden light 

At lovely mom or closing day ! 

IV. 

Thine is that sweeping spacious plain, 

And how delightful to the sight 
Its fertile fields of growing grain. 

With hedges hid in blossom white ; 
And shady trees on every side 

Far mingling to the distant sky — 
The oak in beauty spreading wide, 

The dark green poplar towering high ! 

V. 

There scattered far from stteam to hill 

Thy rural dwellings bright appear — 
The scenes of joyful transport stiU, 

Of feelings and affections dear ; 
When woman most attractive seems, 

For there as mother, maid, or wife. 
Her gentle spirit sheds its beams 

Like Kunphinc oVr domestic life. 
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VI. 



Beside yon spot of rising ground 

The smiling village glances forth, 
Whence faintly comes the varied sound 

Of sportive children in their mirth. 
I see the church tower worn and gray 

0*er other earthly objects rise, 
Whose taper*d spire each passing day 

Points like an index to the skies. 

vn. 

I mark o'er yonder sylvan shades 

The stately mansion standing fair 
'Mid opening lawns and sunny glades 

Where flower and shrub perfiime the air. 
The gleaming lake embower'd in wood — 

The beauty of its lucid stream 
Winding through nooks of solitude. 

Might realize a poet's dream. 

vin. 

If to thy shores we turn our eyes. 

Adjoining many a shelter'd bay 
We see thy marts commodious rise 

And public streets extending gay. 
More distant still we may behold, 

Far scattered o'er the billowy tide 
And amply fraught with wealth untold. 

Thy ships innumerable ride. 



ENGLAND. 

IX. 

Full throbs mine ardent breast to learn 

That in each sea throughout the world 
Surrounding nations may discern 

Aloft thy naval flag unfiirrd. 
So while above the ocean wide 

Thou dost maintain supreme command, 
Thy meanest son has cause of pride 

That he was bom in such a land ! 



The blood within thy people's veins 

Their ancient warlike lineage shows, 
Which all its former force retains 

And with renewing freshness flows : 
Brave is the tide as when of old 

It urged to flight the arrowy shower 
That with effect so deadly told 

At Cressy and at Agincourt. 

XI. 

The battles which on sea were won 

"With Nelson let our annals tell ; 
And those on land with Wellington 

Ee-echo to thy praise as well. 
On Alma's heights who led the van ? 

Or nobler still, what battle field 
May vie \Nith that of Inkerman 

Where British valour last was scal'd ? 



ENGLAND. 



XII. 



Thy dauntless sons this spirit nerves 

All rude aggression to withstand, 
And hence thy name their zeal preserves 

Inviolate on sea or land. 
Thy standard floats triumphantly 

O'er climes that earliest hail the light ; 
And regions homage yield to thee 

Where latest fall the shades of night. 

XIII. 

Yea, every time our clocks declare 

Another hour has sped away. 
Day's early radiance bright and fair 

Breaks on some fortress in thy sway. 
Thus, echoing to the bugle's sound 

O'er bristling wall and rampart borne. 
Thy martial airs the earth around 

Salute the ever-rising mom ! 

XIV. 

O'erlooking far thy fertile plains — 

Thy goodly towns in all their pride — 
Thy fair retreats and broad domains — 

Thy ports of trade and commerce wide — 
Thy city homes like palawes — 

Thy gallant fleets on shore or sea ; 
Who may declare the worth of these 

Or name the wealth that is in thee ? 
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XV. 



would that thus in radiant glow 

Thy summer sun was ever high ! 
But sombre shadows rest below 

And changing clouds are in the sky : 
Leaves that were green are red and sear ; 

Cold stormy breezes nip thy flowers ; 
A dirge like that at close of year 

Comes wailing from thy lovely bowers I 

XVI. 

Thy bounding step is not^so fi«e 

And agile as it was of yore : 
Successive burdens placed 'on thee 

Affect thy very inmost core ; 
Their ponderous weight thy people feel — 

They mar Industry's honest aim — 
They stint the poor man's frugal meal — 

The scanty mite of toil they claim. 

xvn. 

Then let not Briton vainly boast 

Of eastern states or realms afar; 
Appalling oft the blood they cost 

Through periods of relentless war : 
And who may tell the guilty deeds 

Committed there in quest of spoil, 
Where evil passions grow like weeds 

That overrun a fertile soil ^ 



ENGLAND. 



XVIII. 



Or why should Bard aloud proclaim 

Thy various heaps of riches piled, 
Neglecting to contrast the same 

With Destitution shrunk and wild ? 
He cannot turn away his eye 

From crowded lane or dwelling low ; 
Nor all thy hapless hundreds spy 

Who live in wretchedness and woe. 

XIX. 

Still more, thy noted lust of power 

In every class, engenders wrong ; 
They who are weak, in evil hour 

Must hend or sink beneath the strong : 
And lands unjustly gained by force, 

Or opulence amass'd by crime, 
A blighting and malignant curse 

Will shadow to the end of time. 

XX. 

Hence it is not for countless gold, 
Nor thy possessions vast and rare. 

Thou hast upon my heart the hold. 
Or that I deem and call thee fair. 

In temperate or in torrid zone- 
On mountain dark or district tame, 

'Tis loftiest intellect alone 
Which consecrates a land to fame. 
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XXI. 

And thou, though powerful be thy might 

And fEimous thy renown in war, 
Thy love of truth and what is right 

Hath made thee greater, nobler far : 
And if for arts and arms combined 

Thou art unequalled 'neath the sun, 
Yet through thy sovereignty of mind 

More lasting conquests have been won ! 

XXII. 

It was in thee that Bacon first 

Would o'er the realms of science gaze 
Till on his vision order burst 

And beauty from confusion's maze. 
A later brother — ^Newton tum'd 

From out thy bowers his upward eye 
To span the sparkling lights that bum'd 

In silent glory through the sky. 

XXIII. 

Who with sagacious look descried 

In every portion of our frame 
How circling flows the crimson tide ? 

Thy Harvey here acquired his fame. 
By ardour strung, thy Davy sought 

The depths of nature to explore, 
And trophies thence more wondi^ous brought 

Than mortal ever dream' d before. 
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XXIV. 



So Stephenson, by native force 

Of rare inventive skill, designed 
The mighty, matchless Iron Horse 

That bears us swifter than the wind : 
By toil Tintired, obeying time, 

It speeds along from sea to sea, 
Telling aloud o*er every clime 

A stirring tale of thine and thee ! 

XXV. 

Of rulers sage thou hast had those 

Who influenced by honest zeal, 
Despite of frowns or subtle foes, 

"Were all-devoted to thy weal. 
And such with grateful feelings yet 

We cherish in remembrance due ; 
Great Alfred can thy sons forget. 

Or cease to value worth so true } 

XXVI. 

In arduous times thy yeoman brave, 

The firm sagacious Cromwell rose ; 
To purpose prompt, o'er land and wave 

He hurl'd destruction on thy foes. 
Thy name beloved o*er Europe wide 

He raised to greatness and renown ; 
The bigot's rage he tum'd aside — 

The pontiff shrunk beneath his frown. 
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XXVII. 

Yet not without the cost of blood 

Thy liberties have been obtained; 
Defying death thy patriots stood 

Till these in triumph they had gain'd. 
And now our vessel of the state 

All self-adjusting seems sublime 
As through the breeze or storm elate 

She breasts the rolling waves of Time. 

XXVIII. 

Those still before us we would keep, 

For round them our affection clings, 
"VTho dug thy history's sources deep 

And open'd up its living springs. 
Yea, are not Hall and Hollinshead 

Like flowing rills meand'ring free 
To slake the thirst of those who read 

What formerly occurr'd in thee ? 

XXIX. 

still later pens attract the sight, 

And some our gratitude engage : 
Who hath not hung with fond delight 

O'er HaUam, or Macaulay's page ? 
Around their brows thy chaplets twine, 

Whose close research and labours lone 
Have left us in unbroken line 

A mirror' d view of ages gone ! 
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XXX. 



And where may they, thy bards be found — 

Our poets true, a brilliant throng, 
Who to the harp's responsive sound 

Awoke the ever welcome song ; 
Whose strains through all succeeding time 

Will prove thy splendour and thy pride ? 
In fancy's eye with forms sublime 

I see them rising side by side ! 

XXXI. 

Mark noble Chaucer seated high — 

The laurel on his brow how green ! 
And Spenser mild with glowing eye 

As he beheld the "Faerie Queene"! 
Lo, Shakspeare waves his magic wand 

And looks around on heaven and earth : 
Of all thine intellectual band 

A mightier spirit ne'er had birth I 

XXXII. 

See stately Milton near him there ; 

Exalted ever be his fame : 
'Mid darkness, evil days, and care. 

He nobly won a matchless name ! 
Others around are crowding near. 

Each worthy in his own degree ; 
And rarely shall a class appear 

More honouring or ennobUng thee I 
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XXXIII. 



What joy it were thy boundfl to trace- 
To gaze thy classic scenery o*er — 

To muse and linger near each place 
Hallow' d by genius or by lore; 

To note the landscapes they have seen, 
The lettered few we love the best; 

To pace the soil where they have been 
And look upon their beds of rest ! 

XXXIV. 

Yet if their haunts I may not tread, 

The pleasure unalloy'd be mine. 
Their thoughts — their very words to read, 

And ponder o'er them line by line : 
I am not dazzled by the blaze 

Of lofty Greece or mighty Kome ; 
But I would calmly round me gaze 

And equal merit find at home. 

XXXV. 

where is he with gentle mien 

Who sought the felon's loathsome cell. 
And strove that in such dismal scene 

More cheerM might the captive dwell ? 
On mercy thus thy Howard went 

To melt with love the hardest heart ; 
He seem'd on holy mission sent. 

Performing here an angel's part. 
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XXXVI. 



Again our cordial meed of love 

To thy revered divines be given 
Who to the Savioxjb point above — 

The lonely pilgrim's way to heaven. 
"What thoughts will Hooker oft inspire ; 

How Barrow's line impressive flows ; 
With all his sparks of mental fire, 

What sacred warmth in Taylor glows ! 

XXXVII. 

And thus by each enlightening band — 

Divine, philauthropist, or sage, 
A generous influence o'er thy land 

Has onward spread from age to age: 
Progressive be its movement still ! 

The boon is thine to succour grief; 
The maim'd can have thy ablest skill. 

The wretch in penury relief: 

XXXVIII. 

Yet these are like the upland rills 
That wander to a broader stream 

Whose limpid wave the channel fills 
Till earth and sky within it gleam. 

A better period is to come ; 

The reign of Selfishness must cease ; 

Contention shall at last be dumb. 
And men will cherish love and peace. 
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XXXIX. 



We see when war thou dost proclaim, 

"What treasures thou canst lavish there ! 
Then go — ^pursue a brighter aim; 

The pangs of human suffering spare. 
Arrange that all upon thy soil — 

Man, woman, boy, or girl obscure. 
Who strive to live by honest toil, 

Have comfort and subsistence sure. 

XL. 

Besides, impress on every mind 

What schools propose to teach, and more — 
The principles by Him designed 

Who came our lustre to restore. 
Raise knowledge to its proper sphere 

That evil things may pass away. 
And righteousness unfeign'd appear 

Resplendent as the mom of May. 

XLI. 

Thy freedom shared by high and low. 

For which our sires have nobly striven, 
With open, liberal hand bestow 

On every people under heaven : 
In all that bring man's virtues forth 

Or tend to elevate our race 
Through each division of the earth. 

Take thou the chief, the leading place! 
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XLII. 



We know the kindness of thy heart 

In Charity's unbounded field: 
Against Afliiction's ruthless dart 

Thou wouldst present a covering shield ; 
Where want and misery^'prevail 

Thine aid unsought is often near ; 
And thou to sorrow's plaintive tale 

Art pitying as a woman's tear ! 

xLin. f 

Consoling throbs of sympathy 

Hast thou to fallen greatness shown ; 
And monarchs find a home in thee, 

Expell'd from kingdoms once their own. 
Away beneath far distant skies 

Where waters flow or forests wave, 
A beacon art thou to the wise — 

A land of promise to the slave ! 

XUV. 

How England, hast thou gain'd that height ? 

The Power that governs earth and heaven. 
Sitting enthroned in purest light, 

To thee hath all thy glory given. 
Thy brave He framed to chase away 

The darksome night of tyranny, 
Till rose o'er thee in perfect day 

The blissful sun of liberty. 
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XLV. 



And nourished by its genial beams, 

Like broadly branching oak, the mind 
Array' d in freshest foliage seems 

To drink the dew and woo the wind : 
ever o'er us shine that light, 

Imparting joy to hearts forlorn; 
The harbinger of visions bright — 

The hope of ages yet unborn! 

XLVI. 

Dear land, I cannot draw aside 

The vail that shrouds thy future years ; 
Yet if misfortune thee betide, 

I will regard it through my tears. 
Should traitors dare to do thee wrong, 

sharp and swift their exit be ! 
Thou art and ever shall be strong 

Defended by the good and free ! 

XLYII. 

Be weakness from thy courts removed 

That round the throne alert may stand, 
In council with our Queen beloved. 

The wise, the faithful of the land. 
Nor let thy safety as a die 

In idle reckless game be thrown : 
The means of moral healing lie 

Within resources all thine own ! 
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XLVIII. 



I live in hope and faith sincere, 

On looking down the tide of time 
And musing on thy bright career, 

Thou hast not yet attained thy prime : 
Arrive it will in ftiture days 

"When men from despot-bonds are free. 
That every wind must wait thy praise— 

A grateful world shall reverence thee I 
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0flninM of at ^xtHi. 

*< Turn we now to a narrative insroired by a kindred, though more 
stirring theme, the song of * The Battle of Otterbum.' Moved in early 
youth by its heroic strains, Mr. White determined to put together all 
the material that was available for the illustration of this incident in 
our history, and the present ably written and exhaustive volume is 
the result. Replete as it is with every variety of information on the 



subject, little, indeed nothing, so far as we are aware, is left to be said 
or sung by any future historian or antiquary who shall bethink him 
of illustrating the story of Otterbum. ♦ ♦ ♦ At the close of Mr. 
White's history, we have a list of the authorities, upwards of forty in 
number, which have been so industriously and so profitably consulted ; 
followed by biographical notices of the principal warriors who fought 
at Otterbum, with shields delineating the arms of each. The appendix 
with its varied and curious contents will be found well deserving the 
antiquarian's notice, nor must the merits of the map of Otterbum and 
of the wood engravings with which the work is mustrated, be per- 
mitted to go unacknowledged." — Gentleman's Magazine. 

" "We may say a word of Mr. White's pleasing * History of the 
Battle of Otterbum,' with its appendix of biographical sketches, and 
Chevy Chase ballads. The autnor resided many years in the vicinity 
of the spot where was fought the most extraordinary battle that ever 
was * stricken' beneath a harvest moon. * ♦ ♦ The ffenius loci has 
worthily inspired an honest and modest man, who has done ample 
justice to every brave fellow whether he drew sword under Douglas 
or Percy. It is a book that should take tourists to the field — ^where it 
will prove as useful as we are sure it will prove agreeable every- 
where.' ' — Athevueum. 

'* A pleasant book of old Border legend and song is *• The History of 
the Battle of Otterbum,' by Robert White. Bom and brought up in 
that district, the author has long had an enthusiasm on the subject of 
the wars of the English and Scottish Marches. ♦ ♦ ♦ Mr. "White 
gives many curious details of the site and incidents of the battle, with 
notices of the warriors who were engaged in the conflict on either 
side. The authorities m this part of the work are of the highest value, 
such as papers in the Foedera, Barbour's Bruce, Hardying's Chronicle, 
Knyghton's Hirtory, Fordun's Scotichronicon continued by Walter 
Bower, and Andrew of Wyntown's Chronicle. ♦ ♦ ♦ The biographi- 
cal memoirs, with heraldic and other notices, will be prized by the 
families that bear the names immortalized in the old Chronicles, or in 
the stirring ballads relating to these Border fights." — Literary Gazette. 

** This famous battle has at length found a worthy historian in Mr* 
Bobert White, an ardent Borderer, and a chief in Border literature. 
* * * K glance at the state of England in the reign of Richard the 
Second, and a similar notice of the state of Scotland appears necessary 
to the historian. More especially must he give some account of the 
Borders, survey the country, and introduce the combatants, if he 
would tell to purpose the story of the battle ; and the two chapters 
containing these are not surpassed in interest by any portion of the 
book. They are brief but comprehensive, and roll of information, 
and we can imagine that the author must have consulted many an 
authoritr|r, and fully winnowed his material for the facts which he so 
succinctly and compactly frames into a concentrated narrative, the 
like of which for conveying a brief, yet full view of the period, we 



question can any where be surpassed. * * * To His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland this martial narrative is dedicated by the author, 
who we may repeat in this work has made a valuable and we believe 
enduring contribution to Border and national literature, and established 
for himself a name and a place in lasting connexion with the records 
of this famous battle." — NeweaaUe Journal. 

"Whatever concerns the Border country enlists the attention of 
Mr. Bobert White. The ballads and bards of Border history — the 
traditions and stories of Border life in the olden time^the camps, the 
castles, the chronicles of * the invincible knights of old* — battle nelds of 
of the Border district — ^the poetry and men of genius associated there- 
with — all find a worshipper in the author of this Otterbum monogram. 
One day he is inditing an archaeological paper on the Battie of 
Neville's Cross — again we find him coming forward with fond editorial 
care as the restorer in its honest integrity, of the honoured name of 
John Leyden — another time making a pilgrimage to the homes and 
haunts of Border men who have struggled up to fame out of obscurity 
— and again penning a votive ode to the memory of Wallace, or 
' touching the tender stops of various quiUs ' in eloquent poetic efforts. 
Mr White's enthusiasm in all these matters, during a life of constant 
laborious occupation in Newcastie, has been great mdeed, and we can 
well spend a sentence in thus specially confessing the obligations 
which the study of Border history and poetry owes to him. ♦ ♦ * 
We may state that Mr White's work contains, as in some degree 
belonging to it, all the different ballads less or m6re founded upon 
the battie of Otterbum. In the getting up of this publication, 
nothing has been spared, the paper, illustrations and typography 
being excellent. Although the propoiti(ms are not imposing, we can 
well understand the immense labour and research which luive been 
devoted to the book." — Keho Chronicle. 

" Long a dweller in the immediate neighbourhood of the battle 
field, Mr. White from his youth upwards has dwelt upon the n^mes 
of Percy and Douglas with all the ardour of an ancient minstrel, and 
the laborious study of the ancient chronicles of the two kingdoms 
enables him to discourse on his theme with a vigour as weU as truth- 
fulness little observed in this railway age. Appended to his account 
of the conflict are biographical notices of the eminent warriors who 
figured in it — Hotspur and Douglas, Umfireville and Lindsay, Ghrey 
and Montgomery, George Earl of Durbar, and many others, the 
compilation of which must have been a work of no small trouble, and 
which add greatiy to the value of the book. Neatiy engraved maps 
of the battie field and the heraldic emblazonments of the nobles on 
each side are also given, and from its completeness and excellence, 
the volume deserves the patronage of every literary Northumbrian." 
— Newcastle Chronicle, 

" The whole circumstances of the battie are well described by the 
author of this volume. From Froissart, Buchanan, Godscroft, 



Uolliiifhead, and other chitmiclera, he has itemed the HcXa, and 
worlced them up into a oontiniioiis and spinted narratiTe. From 
tracing the battle-field and the routes of the combatantB, he has 
been led to a dose study of the Border history in its most interesting 
and chivalrous periods. Crreat names rise i^ before him, and he 
foUows them to the grave. Old forms of society, institutions, modes 
of thinking and acting long since extinct,, are presented to the mind's 
eye, and possess irresistible attraction. Patriotic feelings are evoked 
— ^local attachments deepened, and by such means antiquaries become 
authors and poets harden into histonans ! Mr. White has a smack of 
both — some * relish of the saltness of time,' as Falstaff says, but 
still considerable fancy and freshness of feeling." — Invemu» ConrUr. 
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